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and students of the problem. The book contains outlines of programs and sug- 
gestions of the way in which a center of this sort can carry on its work. The 
introductory chapters give an explanation of the meaning of the community- 
center movement and some account of the spread of this movement through the 
country. 

The form of treatment is very concrete and practical. The book is a useful 
supplement to the articles which have been written on this subject and the reports 
which have appeared in various quarters showing how the experiment is carried 
out in different localities. Bibliographies are attached to each of the chapters so 
that the literature on the subject will be easily accessible to the reader. 



Education of foreigners. — ^A very practical study of a problem in American- 
ization is contained in a bulletin' published by the Bureau of Education. Pas- 
saic, New Jersey, is a city predominantly made up of foreigners. The facts are 
that 27 per cent of the male population are native born, 20 per cent are naturalized 
American citizens, and S3 per cent are foreign born and of voting age but not 
naturalized. These figures give some idea of the problem that confronts the city. 

It is perfectly evident from these figures that whatever is to be accomplished 
must be done through some form of adult education. Furthermore, this adult 
education must be given at hours which will be available in connection with the 
work of the factories in which these men are employed, and it must be organized 
in a form that will attract their interest and be wholly different in character from 
the kind of work that is given in the schools to children. 

The report calls attention to the fact that it is quite impossible to meet this 
situation by putting teachers who have worked all day in public schools into 
night schools where they give the last of their energies to this very difficult and 
serious undertaking. The report therefore recommends that there be organized 
a separate department of adult education with a staff and advisory council of 
its own and that this department develop courses for afternoon and evening espe- 
cially adapted to the training of this great community of foreigners. Especial 
emphasis is laid on the desirability of preparing teachers of the different nationali- 
ties to deal with the people of those nationalities. 



Survey of Memphis, Tennessee. — The various parts of the survey of Memphis, 
Tennessee,' prepared by the Bureau of Education are appearing. Part IV deals 
with science; Part V, with music; Part VI, with industrial arts, home economics, 
and gardening; and Part VII, with health work. The survey was referred to in 
the March issue of the Elementary School Journal which dealt with the summary 
of the whole survey. 



Vocational education. — The vice-chairman of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education has published under the title The Human Factor in Education' a 

» "The Problem of Adult Education in Passaic, New Jersey," Bureau of Education Bulletin No 4, 1920. 
Washington: Department of the Interior. Pp. 26. 

2 "The Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee," Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 50, 1919, 
Parts IV, V, VI, and VII. Washington; Department of the Interior. Pp. 23, 74, 48, and 45. 

" James Phinney Monroe, The Butnan Factor in Education. New York: Macmillan Co., 1920. 
Pp. ii+317. $1.60. 
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vigorous plea for a broadening of the school curriculum with especial reference to 
the practical needs of students in vocational lines. Mr. Munroe has long been 
identified with the movement for the introduction of vocational courses into 
schools. He is very critical of the present schools on the ground that they waste 
the time of pupils in useless drills. His comments on this matter can be illus- 
trated by the following quotation: 

"Who really cares about long-hand writing when all real business today is 
done by shorthand and the typewriter? What is the use of drilling a boy who has 
cost the community $4,000 into becoming a fairly accurate adding machine when 
one can buy an absolutely accurate metal one for a hundred dollars? Why lay so 
much stress upon errand running when the telephone takes and returns all mes- 
sages? Why talk about learning all the ramifications of an industry when the 
main hope of business success is in becoming a first-rate specialist? Why even 
specify that the boy shall know how to wield a broom when the incorporated 
cleaning company will sweep the offices and sweep them well for far less money 
than even the wages of a greenhorn?" [Pages 116 and 117.] 

Mr. Munroe's idea of what ought to be accomplished in the schools is set 
forth in various chapters where he discusses the broader view which modern 
business is taking of life. He points out the fact that small business and small 
living are characteristic of an earlier generation arid that at the present time life 
moves at a much more rapid rate than ever before and those who are to cope 
with the problem must have a broad practical education. He describes the work 
of the Smith-Hughes board and the various experiments that have been under- 
taken in administering this broader course which he advocates. He calls atten- 
tion to the importance of the new movement in education for the manufacturer as 
well as for the individual. His attitude in these matters is illustrated in the 
following paragraph: 

"The first thing that a manufacturer would do with education, if he had the 
power, would be to make it real, immediate and interesting to the growing child 
and youth. The schoolmaster has a great deal to say about the doctrine of 
interest and about apperception, but in most schools there is neither any atmos- 
phere of interest nor any genuine connection between the school tasks and the 
child's apperceptive experience. It is only for a very short time that the school 
can hold the child at all, and from the point of view of a business man, it is a 
wicked waste that this short time should not be made as fruitful as is possible. 
And common sense teaches that the only way in which to render it fruitful is to 
make the school period interesting, to see that its subject-matter is comprehensi- 
ble, and to place before the child, as far as possible, a visible and understandable 
aim for the work that he is told to do. Make it interesting, simple and with a 
definite objective, and there is almost no limit to the amount of work that one 
can get out of even the commonplace child; and that work will be secured with far 
less mental and physical fatigue, on the part of both pupil and teacher, than 
under the methods that now hold in most public and private schools." [Pages 
172 and 173.] 

In the later chapters of the book where Mr. Munroe discusses the administra- 
tive steps that are necessary in order to realize the aims which he has laid down he 
advocates a year of national service for all young people, this year to be devoted 
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to types of activities which shall serve the community and will at the same time 
give the individual preparation for his later life. 

Anyone who is interested in the present federal movement for the introduc- 
tion of vocational education will get a view of Mr. Munroe's attitude and probably 
the attitude of the whole board through a study of these chapters. It is interest- 
ing to note that Mr. Munroe's view, while critical of the schools, is on the whole 
optimistic about the possibility of reorganizing these schools without abandoning 
them. There has been some evidence from time to time that the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education is willing to support a movement toward the separation 
of the schools into academic schools on the one side and vocational institutions on 
the other. Such a separation of schools would, in the minds of many students of 
the problem, be most harmful to the American system, and it is a relief to find that 
Mr. Munroe is moving in the direction of a general reorganization of the social and 
educational scheme rather than in the direction of a violent separation between 
the schools that teach general subjects and those that are to provide for vocational 
education. 

There is, however, in the book, in spite of this tendency to deal with the whole 
problem, a tone of unsparing criticism of the schools which leaves in the mind 
of the reader some doubt whether amalgamation of the academic schools with 
the vocational schools can really be brought about on the basis suggested by 
Mr. Munroe. There is such an utter scorn of everything that might be called gen- 
eral intellectual training that one feels after reading the book that it is necessary to 
review once more the justification for the fundamental subjects in order to give 
them their proper place in the broad scheme of education which Mr. Munroe 
advocates but frequently leaves out of his thinking in his enthusiasm for voca- 
tional training. 
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